MANCHESTER  AND  SALFORD 


SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 


REPORT  ON  THE  INTERMENT  OF  THE  HEAD. 


TO  THE  CENTRAL  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  MANCHESTER 
AND  SALFORD  SANITARY  ASSOCIATION. 


The  Sub-Committee  appointed  to  consider  “  The  Question 
of  providing  for  the  Interment  of  the  Dead  in  the 
City  of  Manchester,  in  all  those  points  with  which 
this  Association  is  competent  to  deal,” 

Beg  respectfully  to  Report, 

That  in  considering  the  matter  submitted  to  them,  they  have  been 
surprised  to  find  that  the  question  of  providing  for  General  Interments 
has  been  viewed  in  so  varied  a  manner,  and  so  indeterminately  treated 
by  even  the  highest  authorities  to  which  they  could  apply  for  informa¬ 
tion. 

Difficulties  arising  from  these  causes  met  your  Sub-Committee  as  the}r 
proceeded,  and  have  operated,  to  a  considerable  extent,  in  retarding 
their  movements. 

They,  however,  submit  the  result  of  their  labours,  in  the  hope  that, 
if  incomplete,  it  will  afford  some  assistance  to  those  who  may  hereafter 
resume  the  consideration  of  this  important  subject. 


The  Sub-Committee,  in  considering  the  question  of  Interments  gene¬ 
rally,  have  divided  it  into  the  following  Sections  : — 

1 .  The  interment  of  the  poor,  as  including  those  whose  friends 
are  unable  to  pay  for  a  burial  place. 

2.  The  interment  of  those  whose  friends,  though  willing  to  pay 
for  a  burial  place,  have  not  means  beyond  such  as  are  ne¬ 
cessary  to  pay  for  a  single  interment  at  a  time ;  but  to  whom 
the  privilege  of  the  future  interment  of  other  members  of 
their  family,  in  the  same  grave,  is  a  question  of  interest. 

8.  The  interment  of  those  possessing  means  which  enable  them 
to  purchase,  and  consequently  to  select  the  character  of, 
their  burial  place. 

With  regard  to  the  mode  adopted  in  the  interment  of  bodies,  it  is  pro¬ 
posed,  in  the  Instructions  given  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  Burial 
Boards  (see  Sec.  22)  to  permit,  in  special  cases,  interments  in  vaults 
not  filled  with  earth,  and  to  direct  that  impervious  metallic  coffins  be 
used.  This  has  led  the  Sub- Committee  to  review,  somewhat  generally, 
the  subject  of  the  Chemical  Dissolution  of  Bodies ,  and  its  effects  on  the 
surrounding  atmosphere,  and  they  have  come  to  the  following  conclu¬ 
sions. 


Ti-ie  Chemical  Dissolution  of  Bodies. 

It  is  desirable  that  bodies  should  be  allowed  to  decay  as  rapidly  as 
possible,  and  that  the  wrood  used,  and  the  ground  chosen,  and  all  other 
circumstances,  should  be  selected  with  this  view.  The  reasons  are,  that 
in  no  country  do  we  find  there  is  any  great  attention  or  respect 
paid  to  the  remains  of  the  dead,  after  a  certain  period ;  and  propriety 
of  feeling  tends  towards  encouraging  the  entire  disappearance  of 
bodies,  rather  than  their  irreverent  handling  to  suit  the  purposes  of 
future  generations. 

The  Ground  chosen  should  not  be  clay,  because  clay  does  not  allow 
the  passage  of  water;  and  it  should  not  be  sand,  because  sand  is  subject 
to  periodical  floodings  and  dryness,  and  is  not  sufficiently  retentive  of 
water. 
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Something  between  these  two  is  more  desirable,  viz.,  an  open  Soil. 
The  human  body  is  decomposed  by  air,  but  only  in  the  presence  of  mois¬ 
ture.  When  the  soil  is  too  wet,  the  products  of  decomposition  do  not 
become  oxydised.  It  is,  in  fact,  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  con¬ 
stant  stream  of  oxygen  passing  downwards ;  and  this  is  only  obtained 
by  the  passage  of  water,  which,  having  air  dissolved  in  it,  carries  off 
the  oxydised  products  as  fast  as  they  appear.  The  land  must,  therefore, 
not  only  be  porous  but  well  drained.  The  water  that  passes  off  will 
contain  the  noxious  gases  ;  and,  as  there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  of 
water  downwards,  so  there  will  be  a  constant  tendency  of  gases  down¬ 
wards,  and  no  danger  exist  of  these  passing  upwards  when  there  is  no 
excess  of  bodies  in  the  grave. 

The  fear  of  noxious  emanations  in  graves  moderately  filled,  can 
only  be  well  founded  in  a  dry  country,  where  there  is  little  passage  of 
water  in  the  soil  ;  or  in  an  undrained  soil. 

Under  the  influence  of  air  and  water,  animal  matter  in  the  soil  is 
decomposed  into  inorganic  matter.  The  carbon  of  the  animal  matter 
almost  entirely  unites  with  oxygen,  and  is  removed  as  carbonic  acid. 
This  is  the  principal  gas  known  to  escape  from  graves,  and  it  is  highly 
probable  that,  in  a  proper  soil,  it  will  prove  to  be  the  only  one.  It  is 
found  in  deep  graves,  but  the  passage  of  water  downwards,  through  the 
soil,  prevents  its  coming  to  the  surface.  It  escapes  with  the  water, 
partly  in  simple  solution,  partly  in  combination  with  lime,  or  other 
bases,  according  to  circumstances.  The  hydrogen  of  the  animal  matter 
is  removed,  in  all  probability,  chiefly  as  water.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  forms  a  part  of  what  is  termed  infectious  matter,  but  mat¬ 
ter  of  this  kind  cannot  pass  through  porous  substances  to  any  great  ex¬ 
tent  ;  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  them,  and,  in  a  grave  yard  with 
proper  soil,  it  will  probably  not  pass  through  more  than  a  few  inches ; 
certainly  not  much  more.  Soil  is,  in  reality,  a  great  disinfectant. 
Putrid  matter  thrown  upon  it  becomes  rapidly  deprived  of  every  trace 
of  decay.  If  the  soil  be  saturated  with  putrid  matter,  the  putrid  va¬ 
pours  must,  no  doubt,  escape  unaltered ;  but,  even  in  this  case,  it  is 
more  than  probable  that,  in  a  moist  climate,  such  as  ours,  the  greater 
portion  will  be  carried  off  by  water.  If  the  water  be  drained  away 
rapidly,  it  will  contain  noxious  gases,  and  other  organic  matter,  and 
be  highly  offensive  ;  this  is  no  uncommon  occurrence.  If  the  drain- 
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age  take  place  through  a  long  extent  of  soil,  then  the  water  will  lose 
all  the  putrid  and  organic  matter ;  this  is  also  a  common  occurrence, 
hut  it  ought  to  he  the  case  invariably. 

Some  of  the  hydrogen  gas  goes  off  in  combination  with  nitrogen  as 
ammonia,  hut  this  may  be  so  decomposed  and  oxydised  that  only 
nitric  acid  and  water  will  result.  This  acid,  combining  with  lime  and 
magnesia,  or  other  bases,  in  the  soil,  or  in  the  ashes  of  the  dead,  gives 
rise  to  the  nitrates  in  the  water  from  graves. 

The  nitrogen  passes  off  in  ammonia,  or  in  nitric  acid,  or  entirely  free. 
How  much  is  to  be  found  in  any  of  these  conditions  is  not  known.  The 
earthy  matter  and  alkalies,  including  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  sul¬ 
phates,  pass  off  dissolved  either  in  water  only,  or  assisted  by  the  acids 
which  it  has  in  solution.  By  air  and  water,  phosphuretted  hydrogen  and 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  are  entirely  prevented.  The  substances,  as  they 
come  from  grave  yards,  can  rarely  be  distinguished  from  the  products 
of  cesspools,  which  now  drain  into  brooks  and  rivers ;  and,  owing  to 
their  comparatively  small  amount,  they  are  almost  always  de-orga- 
nised  and  disinfected  ;  in  which  case  it  is  impossible  to  distinguish 
them.  Supposing  the  organic  matter  were  not  decomposed,  but  suffered 
to  pass  off  as  little  changed  as  that  in  sewage  water,  the  comparative 
amount  of  the  two,  from  a  given  population,  would  be  as  follows : — 

Let  us  take  lOOlbs.  to  be  the  average  weight  of  an  individual,  and 
2lbs.  of  food,  with  average  moisture,  to  be  consumed  by  him  daily. 
This  gives  7301bs.  of  food  during  the  year,  or  7.3  times  his  own  weight. 
Let  the  average  age  be  assumed  to  be,  as  in  Manchester,  27 ;  then, 
during  his  life,  the  individual  sends  into  the  air  and  the  sewers 
19,7101bs.  of  impure  matter,  or  197.1  times  his  own  weight.  Whereas, 
at  death,  he  sends  only  lOOlbs.,  or  the  197tli  part  of  what  he  did 
during  life.  But  supposing  the  decomposition  to  take  place  in  ten 
years,  or  about  of  the  life-time,  the  amount  is  only  ten  pounds 
in  a  year.  This  is  the  utmost  which  is  possible ;  but  let  us  suppose 
it  well  oxydised  and  made  inorganic,  then  wre  cannot  calculate  on 
more  than  £  of  this.  And  as  so  small  a  quantity  as  this,  altered 
as  it  is,  could  not  be  detected  by  chemical  analysis,  much  less  by 
the  senses,  to  be  a  product  of  graves,  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in 
allowing  it  to  pass  into  the  sewers. 

It  is,  of  course,  essential  that  there  should  be  sufficient  height  of 
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ground  to  ensure  good  drainage;  and  to  prevent  any  difficulty  arising 
in  this  respect,  stringent  regulations  should  be  made  to  limit  the  depth 
of  graves  to  the  point  of  sufficient  outfall.  Such  a  difficulty  should 
he  avoided,  when  possible,  by  choosing  elevated  ground  ;  a  gentle  slope 
appears  to  he  the  most  eligible. 

General  Remarks  on  Interments. 

If  two  or  more  bodies  are  interred  together,  the  decay  cannot  proceed 
so  rapidly,  even  in  porous  ground,  as  in  graves  having  only  one  body 
in  each. 

Bricked  graves  are  generally  well  cemented  on  the  inside,  and  the 
chief  result  is  a  retardation  of  decay.  They  are  less  injurious,  in  a 
sanitary  point  of  view,  than  ordinary  graves  in  an  ill-adapted  soil  and 
a  crowded  yard,  which  allow  the  escape  of  gases  upwards  ;  but  they 
are  certainly  not  less  injurious  than  graves  constructed  as  recom¬ 
mended  in  the  preceding  chapter.  They  may,  however,  be  regarded  as 
favouring  the  preservation  of  bodies,  and,  of  course,  they  could  not 
be  used  in  the  ordinary  period  of  rotation. 

If  there  should  be  an  escape  of  gas  in  such  graves  (there  being  no 
passage  of  water,  and,  usually,  several  bodies  interred  in  each),  it 
would  be  more  likely  to  rise  upwards  than  in  the  common  graves  with 
only  one  body  in  each.  Hence  the  coverings  of  earth  for  bricked  graves 
ought  to  be  as  deep,  at  least,  as  in  common  graves.  The  same  remarks 
will  apply  in  the  case  of  lead  coffins,  which  simply  retard  decay. 

According  to  the  views  expressed  above,  the  use  of  charcoal  or 
other  disinfectants  becomes  unnecessary,  although  when  an  excessive 
number  of  bodies  are  interred  in  one  grave,  it  is  of  the  greatest  service. 

Disinfectants  are  chiefly  valuable  before  burial,  to  prevent  infection 
and  unpleasant  odours.  In  a  properly  regulated  Grave-yard  none  is 
needed  after  burial. 

The  plan  of  burying  in  alternate  graves  is  considered  objectionable, 
as  it  involves  the  disturbance  of  the  ground  near  bodies  which  are  par¬ 
tially  decomposed,  and  approaches  closely  to  the  plan  of  burying  many 
in  one  grave.  Nor  does  it  offer  any  advantage  whatever. 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  make  some  observations  on  the  three 
sections  into  which  the  grave  yard  is  proposed  to  be  divided. 


(Interments.)  Section  I . 


This  portion  of  the  ground  is  intended  for  those  graves  which  are 
subject  to  re-filling  in  rotation.  It  will  therefore  be  reserved  for  the 
use  of  those  who  bury  their  dead  without  any  regard  to  the  preservation 
of  the  site.  Here,  it  is  unadvisable  that  a  separate  plot  should  be 
assigned  to  paupers ;  they  should  be  laid  indiscriminately  in  the 
ground  set  apart  for  rotation  burials. 

In  all  the  graves  subject  to  rotation,  only  one  body  is  proposed  to 
be  put  into  a  grave,  until  after  a  given  number  of  years  (say  ten ) 
are  elapsed.  By  taking  the  average  duration  of  bodies,  we  do  not 
obtain  the  exact  time  when  a  plot  of  ground  will  be  ready  for  re¬ 
filling.  When  a  period  of  ten  years  is  assumed,  the  ground  should 
be  such  as  will  cause  adult  bodies  to  be  consumed  in  that  time ;  but 
the  precise  period  in  which  bodies  will  disappear  in  any  soil,  can,  in 
general,  be  determined  only  by  experience. 

Instead  of  taking  a  general  average  of  years  for  the  re-opening  of 
graves,  it  will  be  desirable  to  make  a  distinction  between  adult  and 
young  persons,  and  allow  the  graves  of  the  former  to  be  opened  every 
14  years  ;  those  of  the  latter  every  8  years  ;  or  some  period  approach¬ 
ing  to  this,  to  be  fixed  after  due  experience  of  the  ground.  (Seep.  11.) 

If  it  should  be  found  that  this  period  is  not  sufficient  for  the  decay 
of  adult  bodies,  then  a  greater  length  of  time  must  be  allowed.  Hence 
it  is  necessary  that  provision  should  be  made  for  this  change,  so  that  no 
second  legislative  enactment  or  special  authority  be  required  to  make 
an  alteration  in  the  period. 

As  a  question  of  finance,  the  interring  of  a  single  body  in  each 
grave,  is  no  doubt  of  some  importance  to  the  ratepayer  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  the  Sub  Committee  feel  that  questions  of  outlay  and 
health,  are  such  as  ought  not  to  be  placed  in  the  same  balance  ;  and  it 
appears  to  them  also  that  the  difference  in  cost  between  single  and 
several  interments  in  the  same  grave,  has  been  very  much  exaggerated. 

(Interments.)  Section  II. 

This  Section  refers  to  a  class  of  interments  which  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  contemplated  in  the  Instructions  issued  by  the  Secretary  of 
State,  nor  provided  for  by  the  several  Acts  controlling  Burial  Boards, 


viz.,  for  persons  able,  in  the  first  instance,  to  pay  for  interments , 
and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Sub-Committee,  have  a  right,  on  that 
payment,  to  acquire  a  conditional  property  in  the  grave  where  the  inter¬ 
ment  has  taken  place,  during  a  fixed  period  or  in  perpetuity,  accord¬ 
ing  to  circumstances,  as  explained  below. 

The  Committee  consider  that  the  feelings  of  this  class  of  persons 
deserves  the  serious  consideration  of  the  Government;  as  it  consists 
of  persons,  who,  though  possessing  an  ardent  desire  to  maintain 
an  honest  independence,  have  not  the  means  to  purchase  a  separate 
grave,  under  the  conditions  imposed  by  the  Burial  Acts  as  now  con¬ 
stituted.  This  class,  in  accordance  with  such  Acts,  must  necessarily 
comply  with  arrangements  and  conditions  identical  with  those  applying 
to  persons  buried  at  the  expense  of  the  parish ;  and  the  Sub-Committee 
think  such  a  regulation  by  no  means  calculated  to  induce  or  to 
foster  that  sterling  character  of  self-reliance,  wdiich,  they  feel  bound 
to  assert,  is  common  among  the  working  classes. 

For  this  reason  the  Sub- Committee  respectfully  urge  the  propriety 
of  the  Association  using  all  means  in  their  power  to  obtain  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  conditions,  or  regulations,  into  future  Acts  of  Parliament, 
wrhich  may  enable  persons  to  secure  to  themselves  and  their  families 
the  right  of  future  interment  in  the  same  graves,  by  some  arrange¬ 
ment  as  regards  payment  (whether  by  instalments  or  otherwise),  as 
may  be  found  expedient;  and  it  would  probably  be  desirable  that 
persons  so  interring,  should  comply  with  similar  regulations  to  those 
required  in  the  case  of  Family  Graves  purchased  in  Fee.  But  these 
regulations  should  not  insist  on  the  building  of  vaults,  or  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  expensive  constructions,  which,  as  has  been  before  said, 
exercise  no  additional  Sanitary  influence  in  a  well  arranged  Burial 
Ground. 

The  manner  in  which  such  arrangements  might  be  effected  is  here 
suggested. 

1.  Any  person  making  an  interment  might  be  allowed  to  give 
notice  that  the  same  grave  would  be  required  by  himself 
or  his  representatives,  for  another  interment.  On  giving 
this  notice  a  certificate  should  be  provided,  proving  the 
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same;  and  a  small  sum  (five  or  ten  per  cent.)  on  the  Fee  for 
Burial,  might  he  charged  for  the  certificate. 

2.  On  obtaining  the  certificate,  the  person  holding  the  same, 
would  he  entitled  at  any  time  during  the  next  period  of  rota¬ 
tion  (ten  years)  to  bury  another  body  in  the  same  grave  ;  and 
if  on  such  second  interment  he  should  give  notice  and  obtain 
a  certificate  as  before,  he  would  have  the  privilege  of  making 
a  third  interment  in  the  same  grave,  during  a  further  period 
of  rotation.  If  there  be  two  or  more  bodies  in  the  grave,  a 
longer  period  than  that  assigned  to  the  ordinary  rotation 
must  be  allowed. 

3.  If  no  second  interment  should  take  place  within  the  first 
period  of  rotation  (ten  years),  the  person  holding  such  certifi¬ 
cate  as  before  mentioned,  should  still,  at  the  expiration  of  such 
ten  years,  have  the  privilege  of  obtaining,  at  a  reasonable 
charge,  a  further  certificate,  entitling  him  to  make  a  second 
interment  in  the  same  grave,  within  the  next  period  of  rota¬ 
tion,  and  so  on, 

4.  If  any  grave  is  used  so  often  as  to  make  up  in  payment  the 
amount  paid  for  a  Family  Grave,  it  should  be  considered  as 
such,  and  remain  unmolested  as  long  as  any  one  having  an 
interest  in  the  matter  might  desire.  It  should  have  all  the 
advantages  of  a  Family  Grave,  and  remain  in  perpetuity. 


If  any  person,  on  making  an  interment  in  the  Second  Class,  should 
desire  two  or  more  spaces  to  be  preserved  for  him  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  another  body  next  the  one  interred,  the  privilege  ought  to  be 
granted  on  similar  terms ;  that  is  to  say,  on  paying  for  two  or  more 
interments  instead  of  one. 

(Interments.) ITT. 

It  is  considered  that  the  portion  of  ground  (viz.  one  third  of  the 
whole)  allotted  for  Family  Burial  Places,  ought  to  be  so  placed  as  to 
lorm  the  ornamental  part  of  the  Cemetery.  It  is  not  deemed  necessary 
in  this  Report  to  deal  with  the  mode  of  design,  or  question  of  finance, 
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important  as  they  are,  beyond  the  mere  suggestion  that  the  several 
sections  should  be  so  placed  as  to  form  a  group  of  parts  assisting  each 
other  in  general  effect ;  and  that  the  sale  of  the  larger  and  more  ex¬ 
pensive  burying  plots  would  raise  a  fund,  which  would  enable  the 
smaller  and  simpler  ones  to  be  used  at  a  lower  price. 

The  Family  Burial  Places  should  have  a  determined  dimension  in 
one  direction,  so  as  to  ensure  regularity  in  the  division  of  the  ground, 
but  might  be  varied  at  the  discretion  of  the  purchaser  in  the  other  di¬ 
rection.  That  is,  if  the  determinate  dimension  is  made  in  length,  then 
no  one  can  be  allowed  to  purchase  one  length  and  a  half,  but  must 
purchase  only  one  length,  or  two  lengths. 

The  use  of  lead  coffins  in  these  graves  should  not  be  insisted  on. 
They  are  generally  formed  of  very  thin  metal,  and  are  of  little  service, 
except,  as  has  been  said,  for  retarding  decay.  The  same  advantages 
would  be  obtained  by  covering  with  stone  and  cement ;  and,  as  far  as 
Sanitary  considerations  are  concerned,  by  covering  with  abundance  of 
soil. 


Burial  Ground  for  the  City  of  Manchester. 

The  Sub-Committee  have  made  the  following  calculations  of  the  extent 
of  population  to  be  provided  for,  with  a  proper  allowance  for  increase 
during  some  assumed  continuance  of  time,  and  of  the  quantity  of  land 
that  would  be  required  for  the  City  of  Manchester,  upon  the  scale  of 
dimensions  recommended  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

The  dimensions  given  in  the  instructions  for  Burial  Boards  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  several  characters  of  graves,  are  as 
follow  : 


For  Adults  .  9  feet  x  4  feet  zz  36  feet 

Young  Persons  .  7  „  „  3  „  „  21  „ 

Children  . . .  6ft.  9in.  „  2ft.  9in. ,,  16  „ 


The  quantity  of  land  which  would  be  required  for  the  interment  of 
each  Class,  upon  the  above  dimensions,  your  Sub-Committee  have 
determined  in  the  following  manner. 

The  deaths  in  the  City  of  Manchester  in  the  year  1855  (see  Report 
of  former  Sub-Committee),  are  found  to  be— 


Manchester  Township . 6,988 

Hulme  ,,  1,872 

Chorlton  ,,  855 

Ardwick  ,,  444 

Cheetham  &  Crumpsall . . 283 


10,442 


In  comparing  this  Table  with  those  of  former  years,  they  ascertained 
that  an  allowance  of  2.5  per  cent,  per  annum  would  represent  very 
nearly  the  average  increase  of  deaths  in  those  districts.  This  they 
adopted,  and,  by  adding  that  proportion  annually,  the  mortality  in  the  year 
1866  might  be  taken  as  13,437.  This  number  they  fixed  upon  for  de¬ 
termining  the  quantity  of  land  necessary ;  and,  dividing  it  in  the  pro¬ 
portion  shown  in  the  average  years  previously,  they  found — 

47.54  per  cent  as  showing  the  Adults. 

6.52  ,,  ,,  ,,  Young  persons. 

45.19  ,,  „  ,,  Children. 

And  the  respective  deaths  to  be  : 

Adults..... .  6,391 

Young  persons  .  877 

Children . . . 6,169 


13,437 


Then,  taking,  as  before  stated,  the  dimensions  given  in  the  Instruc¬ 
tions  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  there  appear — 

FEET  FEET 

6,391  X  36  -  230,076 

877  „  21  „  18,417 

6,169  „  16  „  98,704 


347,197,  which,  divided  by  9. 
gives  38,577-J  square  yards ;  or,  7a.  3r.  35p.  and  8b  yards  of  land,  for 
one  year’s  Interments. 
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The  period  of  time  necessary  for  the  decomposition  of  bodies,  in 
suitable  soil,  is  assumed  to  be — 

Adults*  . from  8  to  14  years. 

Young  persons  .  ,,  8  ,,  10  ,, 

Children  . . .  ,,  5  ,, 

It  may  therefore  be  safely  taken  for  granted,  that,  as  an  average,  ten 
years  would  be  the  shortest  term  for  recommencing  interments. 

Taking  the  duration  of  a  Burial  Ground  as  ten  years  (see  Instruc¬ 
tions,  Sec.  27),  we  have — 


A.  E.  P.  YDS.  A.  E.  P.  YDS. 

7  3  35  81  X  10  =  79  2  30  20 

as  the  entire  land  required  for  the  interments. 

Then  add,  for  Chapels,  Ornamental  Grounds, 

(as  recommended  in  Scott’s  Burial  Acts,  page  63,) 


say  l  . . .  13  1  5  3 

92  3  35  23 

And,  for  Family  Graves  (see  ditto),  say  i .  30  3  38  17 


And  we  have  the  total  amount  of  land,  say  ...123  3  34  10 


The  Sub-Committee  are  inclined  to  believe  that  this  allowance  may, 
with  propriety,  be  diminished  in  a  district  where  land  is  dear,  and 
suitable  ground  of  large  extent  is  not  easily  obtained  for  each  of  the 
classes  above  noticed.  And,  from  a  careful  consideration  of  the  subject, 
they  feel  warranted  in  proposing  the  following,  as  being  a  sufficient 
size  for  each  of  the  classes  respectively — 


F. 

IN. 

F. 

IN. 

F. 

IN. 

Adults . . . 

6  X 

3 

6  zz 

26 

3 

Young  persons  . 

0  '  „ 

3 

0  „ 

18 

0 

Children . . 

0  „ 

2 

6  „ 

12 

6 

*  A  Member  of  the  Committee  was  informed  at  the  Glasgow  Necropolis,  that, 
in  some  cases,  the  Bodies  of  Adults  had  disappeared  in  five  years. 
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Taking  the  first,  or  largest  section,  the  Sub-Committee  arrive  at 
their  decision,  on  this  subject,  in  the  following  manner :  — 

They  assume  there  will  be  very  few  coffins  exceeding  6£  feet  in 
length  and  21  feet  in  width,  and  that  as  the  above  will  give  one  foot  of 
earth  between  each  coffin,  in  those  parts  which  approach  nearest,  there 
cannot  be  an  objection  to  the  proposed  admeasurements  on  the  ground 
of  proximity  (see  Instructions,  Section  17);  and  again  7  feet  6  inches  x  3 
feet  6  inches  would  give,  if  walled  all  round,  a  clear  space  of  6  feet  9 
inches  x  2  feet  9  inches,  or  one  much  larger  than  is  now  allowed  for 
the  interment  of  bodies  in  some  Cemeteries. 

In  the  Glasgow  Necropolis  (a  Cemetery  ranking  deservedly  high  in 
the  estimation  of  the  public)  graves  for  adults  are  made  as  small  as 
6  feet  6  inches  x  by-  2  feet  9  inches,  or  making  18  square  feet  on  the 
surface. 

If  the  sizes  of  graves  now  proposed  by  the  Committee  be  adopted, 
the  land  required  would  be  diminished  25  per  cent.,  which  is  a  considera¬ 
tion,  in  their  opinion,  warranting  their  strong  recommendation. 

The  calculation  would  be  thus — 


FEET 

FEET 

FEET 

FEET 

Adults . 

6391 

X  7.5 

X 

3.5  = 

26.25 

Z=  167,703.75 

Young  persons 

877 

„  6.0 

>> 

r, 

O 

CO 

18. 

„  15,786 

Children . 

6169 

„  5.0 

}> 

2.5  „ 

12.5 

„  77,112.5 

9)260,602.25 


A.  R.  P. 

or  5  3  37 

A.  R.  P.  YDS. 


square  yards  28,955.8 

YDS. 

6|  for  one  year’s  interments,  or 

A.  r.  p.  YDS. 


5  3  37  6|  x  10  as  before  59  3  12  7 
To  this  add  for  Chapels  as  before  -f-  9  3  35  11 


69  3  7  18 

And  for  Family  Graves  say  -J-  23  1  2  16 


And  we  have  the  amount  of  land,  say  93  0  10  3£ 
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These  questions  being  determined,  the  Sub- Committee  took  into  consi¬ 
deration  the  possibility  of  obtaining  land  of  a  character  suitable  in 
every  respect  for  a  Burial  Ground  and  sufficiently  easy  of  access. 
That  such  can  be  obtained,  within  a  reasonable  distance  from  the 
City,  they  feel  warranted  in  stating. 

The  mode  of  conveying  the  dead  with  the  attendants  on  the  Funerals 
to  the  Cemeteries,  has  also  had  the  attention  of  the  Sub-Committee,  and 
they  have  carefully  noticed  the  remarks  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  the 
City  of  London,  which  they  think  of  such  value,  that  they  here  quote 
the  portion  referring  to  the  subject. 

“  In  the  provision  of  a  Cemetery  it  is  required  by  the  Act  of  Par¬ 
liament,  that  the  Burial  Ground  shall  have  reference  to  the 
convenience  of  access  thereto  from  the  parish  or  parishes  for 
which  the  same' is  provided,  and  it  is  legalised  that  any  Burial 
Board  may  make  such  arrangements  as  they  from  time  to 
time  think  fit,  for  facilitating  the  conveyance  of  the  bodies  of 
the  dead  from  the  parish  or  the  place  of  death  to  the  Burial 
Ground  which  shall  be  provided. 

“  It  cannot  but  be  obvious  to  you,  that  the  choice  of  a  site  for  your 
Cemetery  might  be  such  as  to  interpose  very  serious  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  interment,  even  for  the  richest  classes ;  and, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  the  removal  of  the 
dead  to  a  distance  of  some  miles  from  their  previous  residence, 
cannot  but  threaten  serious  difficulties  to  the  poor.  Assum¬ 
ing,  what  various  conditions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament  render 
almost  inevitable,  that  your  Cemetery  must  be  distant  at  least 
six  miles  from  the  centre  of  the  City,  the  present  funeral 
charges  can  hardly  be  maintained  without  increase,  if  the 
traffic  is  to  be  conducted  on  the  same  principles  as  heretofore. 

“  The  price  for  which  an  artizan  could  procure  the  decent  funeral 
of  his  wife  or  child  within  a  stone’s  throw  of  his  door,  will 
unavoidably  be  augmented  by  every  mile  you  add  to  the  dis¬ 
tance,  if  the  conveyance  is  to  depend  on  the  old  means  and 
arrangements.” 

After  remarking  upon  the  classes  likely  to  require  interment  in  a 
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Cemetery,  for  the  City  of  London,  classes  among  which  the  predomn 
nance  of  narrow,  if  not  necessitous,  circumstances  will  be  frequent,  Mr. 
Simon  proceeds  to  say : 

“  I  would  therefore  submit  that,  in  your  decision  as  to  the  site  of 
your  Cemetery,  as  soon  as  the  indispensible  conditions  of 
appropriate  soil  are  given,  the  first  point  to  examine  is  acces¬ 
sibility  ;  that  the  spot  to  be  chosen  should  have,  in  addition 
to  its  carriage  roads,  the  utmost  facility  of  railway  approach, 
and  that  for  those  with  whom  small  differences  in  price  are 
an  important  consideration,  you  should  be  able  to  guarantee 
a  rate  of  transport  for  coffin  and  mourners,  not  in  excess  of 
existing  charges.” 

Mr.  Simon  further  suggests,  from  his  own  observation  of  arrange¬ 
ments  already  made  between  Railway  and  Cemetery  Companies,  that  a 
contract  to  the  following  effect  might  be  made  with  the  authorities  of 
any  line  convenient  for  the  purpose,  namely  : 

“  That  every  day,  at  a  fixed  hour,  there  should  be  a  train,  or  some 
portion  of  a  train,  exclusively  adapted  to  the  funeral  purposes 
of  the  poorer  classes.  That  for  this  train  there  should  be 
issued  funeral  tickets,  franking  the  conveyance  of  a  coffin 
with  some  stated  number  of  mourners,  who  should  also  be  en¬ 
titled  to  return ;  that  the  introduction  of  funeral  traffic 
should  be  by  a  special  entrance,  and  at  its  exit  a  special 
terminus.  Such  contract  supposed,  in  connection  with  this 
Funeral  Train,  you  might  further  arrange  to  maintain  Public 
Hearses,  which,  at  the  option  of  the  persons,  on  due  requisi¬ 
tion  being  made,  should  convey  every  coffin  from  its  former 
home  to  the  railway  terminus,  and  which  again,  if  necessary, 
at  the  distal  station  should  complete  its  conveyance  to  the 
grave.  This  facility  might  even  be  extended,  if  the  distances 
were  considerable,  to  the  similar  conveyance  of  a  certain 
number  of  mourners,  with  the  Undertaker  in  charge  of  their 
procession. 

“Also,  if  desirable,  it  could  no  doubt  be  arranged,  with  a  view  to 
economy,  that  the  Undertaker’s  responsibility  for  a  funeral 
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should  terminate  at  the  railway  terminus,  unto  which  he 
would  have  conducted  it,  and  that  its  reception  at  the  distal 
station  should  he  intrusted  to  servants  of  your  Cemetery,  who 
would  then  fulfil  all  remaining  duties  in  respect  of  it. 

“  Arrangements  to  the  above  effect  would  be  much  simplified  in 
working,  and  their  general  adoption  much  promoted,  if  all 
disbursements  for  funeral  tickets,  and  for  such  other  facilita¬ 
tions  of  conveyance  as  I  have  adverted  to,  were  made  by  your 
Burial  Board,  their  cost  to  be  included  in  an  uniform  Ceme¬ 
tery  fee ;  so  that  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  after  paying  for 
his  grave,  should,  without  further  payment,  be  entitled  to  a 
clear  conveyance  for  his  coffin  from  home  to  the  Cemetery, 
and  for  themselves  (in  stated  numbers)  by  a  funeral  ticket, 
at  least  for  the  railway  portion  of  their  transit. 

“  Thus,  to  have  one  single  and  exclusive  price  for  all  that  belongs 
to  the  new  system,  for  the  Extramural  Grave  Cemetery,  and 
for  conveyance  thereto,  would  enable  your  Burial  Board  to 
maintain  its  total  cost  at  a  level  within  reach  of  the  poorer 
classes,  and,  probably,  below  that  of  existing  prices,”— pp. 
21-26. 

For  such  a  City  as  Manchester,  one  train  per  day  would  not,  of  course, 
be  enough,  even  for  the  commonest  funerals,  unless  very  thinly  at¬ 
tended,  but  the  principle  remains  the  same.  With  a  separate  station, 
and  a  short  run  of  four  or  six  miles,  it  would  not  be  desirable  to  accu¬ 
mulate  many  carriages,  but  to  take  only  so  many  as  could  be  managed 
without  confusion,  either  in  lifting  out  the  coffins,  or  in  arranging  the 
passengers  at  either  terminus. 

In  conclusion,  the  Sub-  Committee  deem  it  essential  to  order  and  decency, 
that  a  Cemetery,  with  these  arrangements,  be  made  near  Manchester, 
and  venture  to  recommend  to  the  Central  Committee,  that  this  subject 
be  dealt  with  in  such  a  manner  as  may  be  best  calculated  to  aid  the 
City  authorities  in  any  steps  they  may  take  for  providing  the  accom¬ 
modation  evidently  required. 


May  2 ncl,  185T. 

is  ' 


Memorandum. — Most  of  the  graves  are  restricted  to  7  feet  in  depth, — the  large  plots  are,  in  some  cases,  allowed  to  be  made  10  feet  deep. 


APPENDIX. 

TABLE  OF  SIZES  OF  BURIAL  PLOTS  AND  GRAVES,  WITH  PRICES  OF  EACH. 


